MARLBOROUGH
all bloodless success, by forethought and every well-concerted
measure. To lure, like Montnouth, associates and humble
followers on fools' errands to their doom can find no
defenders. Thus Churchill had to go through with his
undertakings, and by such steps as were likely to win.
This was a dangerous time for James to have at the head of
the host the Frenchman, Feversham, who had been so harshly
lampooned round London and in all the garrisons after
Sedgemoor. There was at the King's disposal Feversham's
brother, the competent French general Roye. He certainly
thought of offering the chief command to him. Roye,
who had learned since his arrival of the intense feeling
in the Army against France and French patronage, was well
enough informed to put the suggestion aside. He could not,
he said, command an army not one word of whose language
he could speak. So Feversham remained Commander-in-
Chief. All the more necessary was it to have Churchill
almost on any terms at the royal headquarters. In the opinion
of those rather loosely disciplined professional soldiers, with
their brave and haughty society officers, he was without equa.
or rival the leading English general. The habit of soldiers
to fix upon a leader who embodies to them a martial ideal and
to obey him in a crisis has often been proved. Here was an
hour when everything hung upon the temper of the troops.
The only hope of inducing the army, and especially its officers,
to fight for the King was to give the impression that the best
fighting man of English blood would give or be associated
with the orders they received. The misgivings which James
had owned when he superseded Churchill before Sedgemoor
must have recurred to his mind in an aggravated form at this
juncture. But what else was there to do ? Accordingly on
November 7 Churchill was promoted Lieutenant-General
with the command of a brigade, or, as we should now call it,
a division, of the army concentrating at Salisbury.
Churchill could not consider this advancement as a mark
of favour. It was, in fact, the hopeful appropriation of his
military prestige to the royal cause at a moment when all
title-deeds were called in question. Acceptance involved no
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